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efficient to final cause, any more than we can get beyond the realm of 
space by means of the microscope or the telescope." 

Norman Wilde. 
University op Minnesota. 

En lisant Nietzsche. Emile Faguet. Paris: Societe franchise d'im- 

primerie et de librairie, 1904. Pp. 362. 

M. Faguet's book is not a very systematic exposition of Nietzsche's 
ideas, the materials being selected rather by personal liking than scien- 
tifically. Though the book contains only quotations and little critique, 
it may have value in propagating the knowledge of the German philos- 
opher in France. 

According to Faguet the genesis of the system of Nietzsche's philos- 
ophy begins with the discovery of the ' Greeks before Socrates.' He agrees 
on this point with Oehler, who made a special investigation of the rela- 
tion of Nietzsche to the first Greek philosophers. These philosophers re- 
semble the German very often not only in ideas, but also in style. 

The greater part of the book contains what Faguet calls ' the critique 
of the obstacles ' ; by which he denotes religion, science, rationalism and, 
above all, morality. The second part contains the positive side of 
Nietzsche's philosophy and an exposition of his ethics. Some points are 
treated very fully, for instance the rehabilitation of egoism and the 
necessary duality of morals; of others he gives only a hasty description, 
as in the case of the problem of values, which is not worked out suffi- 
ciently. The author thinks that the numerous contradictions in 
Nietzsche's philosophy might be resolved in the way indicated by Fouillee. 

The last pages give a brief estimation of Nietzsche. Faguet does not 
consider him an original philosopher, nor would he adhere to him. He 
restricts Nietzsche's influence to offering some half-true ideas which, 
slightly modified, might serve as suggestions for the solution of current 
ethical problems. 

M. L. Camus. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Immediate Memory in School-Children. W. H. Winch. British Journal 

of Psychology, June, 1904, Vol. I., pp. 127-134. 
Uber einige Orundfragen der Psychologie der Vbungsphanomene im 
Bereiche des Gedachtnisses, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
formalen Geistesbildung. Ernest Ebert and E. Meumann. Archiv 
fiir die gesamte Psychologie, November. 1904, Bd. 4, pp. 1-232. 
Each of these articles seeks to overthrow the doctrine that pure re- 
tentiveness of memory is incapable of improvement by practice. The 
English author definitely takes his start from the well-known negative 
dictum of James (Psychology, I., 663); while the Germans, although 
using the same method as James, are apparently ignorant of his experi- 
ments and of the later work of various writers on related questions. 

In Winch's experiments, school-children were made to memorize lists 
of 12 consonants, which were exposed to their view for 25 seconds, and 
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which they were to reproduce immediately afterward. Ten such lists 
were learned on one day, ten more a week later, and ten more three weeks 
after the first. Improvement from week to week was shown by most 
of the children, and this result the author believes to indicate an increase 
in the pure retentiveness of memory. But it is clear that other factors 
mentioned by James, such as better methods of learning, and better 
adaptation to the conditions of the test, might have produced the improve- 
ment observed. The influence of these factors is not simply a possibility ; 
it becomes a certainty in view of many published experimental results. 
To prove his point, the author must show a residuum of improvement 
after the elimination of all such factors; as he fails to do this, it can 
not be said that his result perceptibly weakens the conclusion of James. 
More serious is the attack on the doctrine contained in the elaborate 
paper of Ekert and Meumann. They trained memory of one sort, and 
tested various other sorts before and after this training. The training 
consisted in memorizing nonsense syllables, while the tests included the 
learning of letters, numbers, words, vocabularies, prose, poetry and visual 
signs. Both the immediate retention and the retention for twenty-four 
hours were tested. These tests were applied before the training with 
nonsense syllables, in the middle and at the end of that training, and 
again some months after that training had ceased. The result was an 
improvement ranging from moderate to very great, in all those sorts of 
memory. The gain persisted and on the whole was even increased, 
during the months succeeding the training. 

One great merit of this paper is that it points out, though it does not 
evaluate, some of the factors contributing to the improvement. Dif- 
ferent methods of learning were compared, and some found much more 
efficient than others. For instance, such a little thing as rhythmically 
grouping nonsense syllables was a great help in learning them, and this 
device was actually adopted by the subjects in the course of their training. 
Other causes of improvement were increasing directness of method 
(avoidance of mnemonic associations, which were found to hinder rather 
than help), increasing interest and better emotional tone, closer attention 
— in a word, better adaptation to the peculiar conditions of memory 
experiments. Now in so far as the conditions of the tests in other sorts 
of memory were the same as in learning nonsense syllables, adaptation 
to the latter would bring about greater skill in the others too. In fact, 
the improvement in other sorts of memory was roughly proportional to 
their similarity to the process of learning nonsense syllables: most gain 
was made in learning letters and numbers, and comparatively little in 
learning prose and poetry. From this the authors conclude that the 
improvement is not due to the training of one universal function of 
memory; the one-sided training of one special memory function brings 
about, in their view, a concomitant training (Mitiibung) of other special 
memory functions in amounts proportional to their similarity to the 
function trained. But they are not willing to admit, what seems quite 
possible on the basis of their results, that the 'Mitiibung' consists en- 
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tirely in the acquisition of better methods of learning, and in habituation 
to the conditions of the tests. 

Still another reservation must be made. One methodological diffi- 
culty in all studies of the ' transfer ' of training is to make the prelimi- 
nary and final tests thorough enough to give a real measure of the sub- 
ject's ability, without making them so extensive as to afford special 
training within the tests themselves. The authors have .not escaped 
this difficulty, since the records of their tests show improvement within 
the tests themselves. The passages assigned for the test in learning 
prose were from a translation of Locke, in an archaic style, and were 
so long as to occupy an hour in the learning. This amount of practice 
is enough to develop considerable skill in handling this particular sort 
of matter; and the remarks of the subjects show that they did develop 
specialized methods adapted to this test. The authors admit the reality 
of this factor in the gross result, but presume it to be of minor impor- 
tance. 

How much ' general ' or ' transferred ' training of memory is left after 
deducting the effects of better methods of learning, better adaptation to 
the conditions of the tests, and special practice within the tests them- 
selves? The authors have no means of telling how much, nor even if 
there is any. The doctrine of the untrainability of pure memory re- 
mains as little disproven by the work of Ebert and Meumann as by that 
of Winch. 

r. s. woodworth. 
Columbia University. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1905, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1. The Relation of Esthetics to Psychology and Philosophy (pp. 1- 
20): Henry Rutgers Marshall. - Psychologically, Beauty is to be re- 
garded as the real, or permanent in Pleasure. Philosophically, the Beau- 
tiful may be regarded as the Real in the realm of Impression, the Good 
as the Real in the realm of Expression, while the True is the Real in 
realms exclusive of Impression and Expression. Wundtian Feeling An- 
alysis and the Genetic Significance of Feeling (pp. 21-29) : Margaret 
Floy Washburn. - The chief source of perplexity in the problem of feel- 
ing lies in the failure to recognize intermediate stages between feeling 
and sensation, which may be regarded as complexes of organic sensation. 
To this class belong the Wundtian dimensions of strain-relaxation and 
excitement-depression. The subjective is that which resists analysis, and 
in this sense only pleasantness and unpleasantness are subjective. A 
Neglected Point in Hume's Philosophy (pp. 30-39) : W. P. Montague. - 
Hume was so imbued with the Cartesian and Lockean conception of ob- 
jects of knowledge as states of the knowing subject, that he failed to 
perceive that such an idealism was rendered meaningless by his own 
theory of the composite nature of the self. He continued to regard ob- 



